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Of Business; of the Improvement of the World; of 
Kings and Demagogues; and Again Business 


Business civilizes the world. Kings, Emperors and Princes once made 
laws all to their own profit with little thought to others’ loss. 

Business asks for laws which are helpful alike to him who buys and 
him who sells. 

Trade thrives only where all profit by her growth. If left unhindered 
by Tyrant, King, Parliament or Demagogue, she improves her own man- 
ners and customs and laws that she may be everywhere more welcome. 

Therefore, as Business grows, the world civilizes herself; asks for 
peace; gives up race prejudice; ties people together with the bond of mutual 
profit; discovers and rewards talent; awards prizes to genius; marks the 
lazy and deceitful for failure in the long run, and gives to the industrious 
and fair dealing a sure reward. 

Gentlemen, let us attend to Business. 


J. C.D. 





The Business Branch of the Newark Library was established in accordance 
with the doctrine briefly set forth in the sentences above. They were written and 
published as a broadside fifteen years ago. 

It was established also on certain solid facts, chiefly these, which were set 
forth by me in print at the time of the publication of the broadside copied above. 

In the field of business in this country there has grown up in recent years 
a vast body of utilitarian literature, some of it having a wide appeal to many 
classes of manufacturing and commercial men, some of it devoted to the in- 
terests of a special class and some of it devoted to the interests of a very special 
line within a special class,—and in many such very special lines lies the day’s 
work of many Newarkers. 

If now, I decided, this business literature were gathered and made easily 
accessible it would form a library of great value to men of affairs in our city. 
Fifteen years of work in thus gathering and mastering business literature have 
given to Newark her Business Library of today. 

j.CD. 
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Development of Business Libraries 
By Adelaide R. Hasse, Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


Business libraries may be described as those 
whose stock is confined to material related to, 
or in the service of business and whose serv- 
ice is offered to or preempted by business. 

Just how far afield the general library 
ought to go in developing its business service 
is still an open question among librarians. 
That the possibilities are very great is ad- 
mitted. When the question first arose there 
was a very decided reluctance in selling this 
phase of library service. General librarians 
were fearful that the comeback might over- 
whelm them beyond the capacity of their re- 
sources in man-power or informational ma- 
terial Recently, however, there has been a 
very definitely directed initiative, on the part 
of general libraries, to advertise the dollars 
and cents use which the business man can 
make of their stock. 

Conspicuous among these efforts is the 
extra-mural service. The establishment of 
business branches close to the center of busi- 
ness was successfully inaugurated in 1904 by 


the Public Library of Newark, New Jersey 


(population 431,790). During that time this 
Branch has grown from a small collection of 
directories in small rented quarters to a col- 
lection of 15,000 volumes, about to be housed 
in a $225,000 city-owned building. The Pub- 
lic Libraries of Minneapolis (population 
380,582) in 1916 and of Indianapolis (popula- 
tion 314,194) in 1918, followed this example 
in maintaining downtown business branches. 
In other cities, Detroit (population 993,678) 
and Providence (population 240,670), extra- 
mural service is made possible through the 
cooperation of organized business men. In 
these cases branches of the general library 
are housed in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, the library supplying the service. 
In other cities, Chicago (population 2,833,- 
300), St. Louis (population 788,375), Cleve- 
land (population 854,565), and many others, 
the service is still directed from the main 
general library. 

The only general business library service 
outside of the United States is that of the 
libraries of Great Britain and of some of the 
British Dominions. Notable work is being 
done by the general libraries of Manchester 
(population 755,000), Birmingham (popula- 
tion 946,980), Bristol (population 386,200), 


Leeds (population 471,000), Glasgow (popu- 
lation 1,057,100), and Dundee (population 
171,700). There are two phases of business 
library service, namely that which is rendered 
through the departmentalized and the de- 
tached branch system, or that which is ren- 
dered by the library at large. To the business 
man the former has the advantage of supply- 
ing a direct point of contact. This, from his 
point of view, is a very great advantage. He 
feels as free to turn in a hurry call for 
needed information as he would if the service 
were a part of his own establishment. If the 
service has been properly sold he will know 
that every effort will be forthcoming to get 
for him the information called for in the 
shortest possible time. 

In the departmentalized and detached sys- 
tem the material is more often collected with 
the specific.needs of a definite market in view 
than is the case in the library-at-large. More- 
over the staff of the department or branch 
will have a more intimate knowledge of the 
variety of specific information which can be 
extracted from the mass of directories, trade 
catalogues, maps, industrial literature, etc. On 
occasion there is expert sleuthing done by 
these staffs in forcing the material to yield 
obscure data. Fact-finding is a mild term ap- 
plied to the work of these experienced 
searchers. They are really detectives for 
they unearth information from places, where, 
to the inexperienced eye, none seems to exist. 
This is accomplished as often through that 
other sense which, in the reporter is “the nose 
for news” as through skillful manipulation 
of material. These fact sleuths become as 
keenly alive to information value as does the 
advertising manager of the “energy value” 
of copy. They find information value in an 
advertisement, in the descriptive matter in 
trade catalogues, in sales lists, in pictures, 
tabulations and formulas matrixed in text. 
Added to this gift for detecting information 
value they have the training in orderly ar- 
rangement which reduces to a minimum the 
friction in the handling of difficult material. 

In the library-at-large business service is 
both extra-mural and local. The intent is 
more apt to be handicapped by the neces- 
sary absence of concentration. Neither is the 
material as segregated nor is the staff in the 
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same position to concentrate upon its 
ploitation as is the case in the department- 
alized and branch system. The effect is that 
the local, under-the-roof, service amounts 
either to corroboration or amplification of 
material which the business man already has, 
or to hunting out specific information im- 
bedded in a mass too general or too bulky 
to be made a part of the department or 
branch. Thus technical information in the 
nature of tables, or formulas, experiments or 
incidents of extreme value to the business 
man may be extracted from files of period- 
icals or of the daily press. Service of this 
sort is not to be minimized, but it is a service 
which will always require resources beyond 
the function of a department or branch. 
Salesmanship, as one of the functions of 
general business library administration, has 
been, until a few years ago, generally looked 
upon as savoring of the incongruous. The 
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New Home of the Newark Business Branch 


service impulse, however, of the wideawake 
librarian has been so quickened, and is so 
ever-ready that no legitimate scheme for ad- 
vertising the value of his stock is now looked 
upon with anything but interest. 


Direct appeals are made by way of talks 
by library administrators to local business 
groups or by having representatives of these 
groups address groups of librarians. This is 
stimulating in that the librarians’ outlook of 
the practical relation of their work is lim- 
bered up and the business group has brought 
home to it the fact that it has been allowing 
a service for which it pays to go unused. 
When the business element comes to know 
that its general business librarian has no rules 
or conventions which are paramount to serv- 
ice, and that the librarian understands the 
full meaning of this service, both groups will 
be on a much better working basis. 


Business Library 


In 1904 a small branch library was opened 
in the business section of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, having, in addition to its general collec- 
tion, a limited number of directories. In I910 
this branch, in somewhat larger quarters, was 
named the Business Branch and a pamphlet 
describing its work published in the Ameri- 
can Library Economy series. In 1913 the 
Business Branch was moved to a two-story 
building and the business work greatly de- 
veloped though the. general collection was still 
conspicuous. In 1918 all work other than 
that covered by the name Business Branch 
was discontinued. 


Beginning May I, 1927, the Business Branch 
of the Newark Public Library will occupy its 
own building erected for it by the City at a 
cost of $230,000 for land, building and equip- 
ment. 


The small directory collection has expanded 
to approximately 1500 items, renewed an- 
nually. Business books, of which there were 
few in 1904, now are published in such num- 
bers that a collection of them must be se- 
lective rather than inclusive. Periodicals and 
pamphlets are many. The business man un- 
derstands the value of print in his daily work. 


Where formerly the branch librarian with 
one or two assistants could handle the work, 
the staff now includes the branch librarian, 
four reference assistants, a cataloguer, a 
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stenographer and three junior assistants, while 
the estimated budget totals $35,000. 

On the first floor of the new building are 
the directory, investment and map collections, 
with a few books of general reference. On 
the second floor, with more room for readers, 
are books, magazines and pamphlets. The 
third floor has working space, staff rooms and 
back files of reference periodicals. Back files 
of directories are kept in the basement. There 


The Business Library 





is an elevator from the basement to the third 
floor. 

Newark taxpayers found that a business 
branch in the business district meant much 
to them in convenience, time saving and profit 
making. And now, twenty-three years after 
its inception, visitors are welcomed to this 
new and city owned home of the Business 
Branch of the Public Library in the center 
of Newark’s business life. M. C. M. 


and Business Profits 


By Mary Watkins Dietrichson, Librarian, Minneapolis Business Branch 


“Library Unit Saves $28,000 in Time for 
Business Man.” These were the headlines 
of a recent newspaper story about the services 
rendered by our Business Branch Library. 





selected for the headline. It was the only 
part of the article that was copied by the 
largest daily of one of our Eastern cities as 
an argument for the establishment of a simi- 
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Considerable publicity material had been given 
the reporter assigned to write the article. It 
was a good story, more complete than we had 
dared hope, and our simple computation of 
the actual cash value of the time saved our 
business men patrons was a small part of the 
It was, however, the item that was 


article. 








lar library branch in that city. It was news. 
Men have always been accustomed to re- 
gard the public library as an institution of 
education for their club member wives and 
school children, and of entertainment for 
themselves as well; but the idea of a library 
as a business asset, giving an actual return 
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on the profit side of the ledger is still novel 
enough to attract attention and be selected for 
headlines. 

Twenty-eight thousand dollars was, of 
course, only an estimate of the value of time 
saved by our convenience of location. We 
were placed in a rented building in the heart 
of the business section, because the Central 
Library is at a considerable distance. We 
calculated that our patrons saved on the aver- 
age a half hour by being able to step into the 
Business Branch instead of having to make 
a trip to the Central Library. We have a pa- 
tronage of over 57,000 a year. They range 
from errand boys to bank presidents, so that 
it should be a conservative estimate to credit 
them with earning one dollar an hour. Hence 
our total of $28,000. 


Someone may be interested to know what 
items should be checked against the Business 
Branch on the other side of the ledger, since 
we are talking in terms of dollars and cents. 
Only the rent item could fairly be charged 
against us as a separate branch, for if we 
did the same work as a department at the 
Central Library we should need the same 
equipment and staff. The rent in a business 
district must necessarily be high. In 1926 
the Minneapolis Business Branch paid $4200 
in rent. The total expenditure for the Branch 
during the year was $13,988.28, not half our 
estimated $28,000 saved. 

Mere saving of time is of course not the 
only benefit of a convenient location. The 
Business Branch advertises its services every 
time the business man walks by our display 
window to lunch. There is no doubt that a 
large percentage of the users of the Branch 
would not otherwise have acquired the li- 
brary habit at all. Nor does this saving by 
location begin to represent the time saved by 
the advantages which a specialized business 
branch or department has over a general li- 
brary in serving business men. Specialization 
of reference work is being advocated for gen- 
eral libraries with reference librarians who are 
experts in their lines. This is of course pos- 
sible in a special library. It is possible too 
to gather more complete material, particularly 
in pamphlets, clippings, reports and answers 
to questionnaires, and to index and catalog 
more closely so as to give quick and efficient 
service. 

It would be a satisfaction if the actual 


value to their business of the information 
furnished patrons could be as definitely cal- 





culated as the value of their time saved. It 
is the chief service that we render and we 
have good reason to believe that the answers 
which we supply to questions are being used 
seriously to further business success. A young 
man from a building and loan association bor- 
rowed our reference copy of the Robinson- 
ian building and loan tables over night to try 
and sell the idea to an investor and remarked 
next morning, “Well, it did the work.” The 
same morning another borrower came back 
with an issue of the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal. It contained statistics of the 
production of a certain mineral in Virginia. 
He reported with some elation that the in- 
formation helped to close a considerable busi- 
ness deal. The chief engineer of one of our 
largest lumber companies was not asking out 
of idle curiosity when he wanted statistics on 
the amount of wood used in the production 
of wood pulp in a year, nor was the research 
man of one of our large flour mills when 
he wanted figures on the consumption of 
bread in the United States. How much did 
it mean to the success of the young phar- 
macist who wanted to set up in business and 
was able to learn at the library how many 
drug stores there already were in each town 
of the state in proportion to population? An 
enterprising young saleswoman for a build- 
ing and loan association telephoned us dur- 
ing her conversation with a prospective cus- 
tomer. In order to convince her customer of 
the comparatively great safety of building and 
loan shares she wanted authority that our 
state had once repudiated some of its bonds 
and when and why? The information was 
given while she held the phone. A manufac- 
turer had received a cablegram for a rush 
order. It was from an Australian town in 
which there was a firm with which they had 
done previous business, but this time the sig- 
nature was in code and he was not sure it 
was the same firm. Our “International Reg- 
ister of Code Users” answered the question 
immediately. A women’s furnishing store 
asked us for importers of rain coats. 


Sometimes the patron does put a definite 
value on the information received. A woman 
who used our London Directory said, “Some 
time ago, before I learned of your directory 
collection, I paid $20.00 in cablegram charges 
for information similar to that I have just 
obtained.” A wealthy patron who used our 
daily Washington service for information on 
a very recent treasury decision on stock divi- 
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dends remarked, “Well, that is worth at least 
$5.00 to me.” The twinkle in his eye led us 
to believe that this estimate was none too 
high. 

There are firms that use us constantly as 
though we were a department of their own 
business. A manufacturing firm which is in 
an outlying section of the city telephones in 
their cablegrams, we decode and telephone re- 
sults. Two mailing list firms send in their 
own typewriters and typists almost every day 
to use our directories in the upstairs room of 
the branch. An official of one of the largest 
and most conservative investment companies 
has had us get together for him the most re- 
cent information available on the economic 
and financial condition of each foreign coun- 
try in turn, as it has had an issue of bonds 
floated in this country. 


These are but a few typical cases of ref- 
erence material given which we had every 
reason to believe made for better business and 
actual cash returns for patrons served. 


James Rand, Jr., one of the several bona 
fide business men who have recently written 
business books, goes further and in his “As- 
suring Business Profits” gives the general 
reading matter, the books and periodicals in 
a business collection a definite part in mak- 
ing business profits sure. He says, “It is 
safe to say that every problem you face in 








your business has been met and solved by 
someone else.” He gives as an illustration a 
dye manufacturer who during the war spent 
a year and a half and $180,000 to work out a 
formula for the combination of two chemi- 
cals to get certain results. A chemist friend 
when told of his accomplishment gave him 
the exact reference to a publication in which 
the answer had already been recorded before 
he made his experiments. Mr. Rand gives 
as one of the conditions underlying business 
success the making of as many stimulating 
contacts as possible. He says, “Opportunties 
for profitable and stimulating contacts have 
been greatly expanded by our business press. 
Each month the business magazines and busi- 
ness books make available a vast storehouse 
of business ideas, plans and experiences. They 
bring to you personalities that might other- 
wise be inaccessible and the thoughts of many 
men. Business reading is highly stimulating 
and thoroughly justifies its regular place in 
the manager’s schedule.” 

The problem of how to gain the interest 
and support of the business men of the com- 
munity has always confronted librarians and 
library boards. The special business service 
in either a branch or department seems to be 
a considerable part of the solution. It will 
itself, if given a chance, demonstrate its prac- 
tical value to this large group of tax paying 
patrons. 


New Worlds to Conquer 


By Marian C. Manley, Librarian, Newark, (N. J.) Business Branch 


Why, among the many cities with flourish- 
ing public libraries should there be so few 
with specially developed business service? 
Business men form a large proportion of tax- 
payers; their influence can be made a strong 
factor in obtaining a city appropriation. The 
business man may “need to be shown” at first ; 
but once this is done he will help its library 
to secure necessary funds for a business de- 
partment. 


Some librarians may hesitate to emphasize 
or develop work in the business field because 
of a feeling that it is too complicated and 
expensive for limited resources. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the proportionate cost is slight 
and the expenditure for this purpose is justi- 
fied by the use made of business literature. 
With good business books, magazines and di- 
rectories for study and use, young men and 





women advance more rapidly toward success 
in business. 

In considering business service a public li- 
brary’s problem differs according to location. 
If it is itself situated in the business section 
of its town, it need add to its equipment only 
books and journals of special value to busi- 
ness men. 


A typical case is that of a thriving mid- 
western city of 85,000 population. It is the 
second city of a prosperous state and is the 
trade center of a wide area. The contour of 
the city has condensed the business section to 
a few blocks of level ground, while the rest 
spreads over steep hills. The library, while 
not far in point of distance from the main 
streets, is inconveniently located on a steep 
slope and remote from street-cars. The 
passers-by are few. Although the library has 
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done much excellent work, its business service 
has been extremely limited and its appropria- 
tions suffer accordingly. 

This library could rent a small store on 
one of the two main streets near the post 
office, court house, office buildings, banks and 
other business groups. There, on the street 
level, with display windows advertising its 
collections, the public library would tell the 
business man how it could be of immediate 
use to him. Having once tested the value of 
such service, the librarian may rely upon his 
aid for funds to develop the work. 

Just how could he find this branch useful? 
He may have needed the address of the Re- 
flectolyte Company, but not known how to 
reach them. The alphabetical list in Thomas’ 
Register would have met his need at once. 


A comparative study of life insurance pol- 
icies and reports, at the Business Branch, 
might help him to decide on a company most 
satisfactory to him. 

His installment-selling problem could be 
solved by a study of magazine articles writ- 
ten by authorities on the subject. 

The Business Branch library in a business 
center makes firm friends and publicity men 
of many passers-by. 


Without a Business Branch in the neigh- 
borhood of his office, the average man is not 
at all likely to think of a “library” as an 
aid in his problems. If through some in- 
cident he were moved to climb to the main 
building, (I am still speaking of the Library 
on a Hill,) he would find little there to in- 
terest him. A compact Business Branch with 
wide display windows on a main street de- 
velops the library idea to the tax-paying busi- 
ness man to an astonishing degree. 


Is it difficult to establish this work? No. 
Common sense, a keen eye, good powers of 
observation, memory, the ability to acquire 
some knowledge on the fly, and imagination 
are needed by the person in charge. The ex- 
tent of the collection depends on the space and 
the money available. If a Business Branch is 
to be established on a minimum basis, some 
of the needed material can be transferred 
there from the main library. 


The number of gifts that may be had for 
the asking in the business world is truly 
amazing. Ingenuity and a typewriter can work 
wonders in gathering useful print on count- 
less subjects. Many magazine and trade di- 
rectory publishers and some editors of invest- 
ment services have a keen appreciation of the 
publicity value of representation in a business 
library in a live town. Most foreign consuls 
are eager to provide information on their re- 
spective countries. Local business men often 
have material of value which they are glad to 
pass on. They feel a greater interest in the 
Branch when they have directly contributed 
to if. 


The reasons for a centrally located busi- 
ness branch can be quite easily brought home 
to the library trustees and the city fathers. 
It is a most effective advertisement of the 
fact that a library for which citizens pay 
many thousands yearly, can actually save 
money by being helpful to business. Its ma- 
terial is so arranged that time and trouble 
are saved its patrons, Its intensive work de- 
velops experienced assistance along the lines 
where time means money. It is a constant 
reminder that the city has a public library 
and draws attention to the resources in the 
main building. 


What Makes a Business Branch 


By Marian C. Manley 


What makes a Business Branch? Pri- 
marily, of course, a competent branch libra- 
rian, backed by an enlightened administration, 
and proper tools with which to render serv- 
ice. The available tools are many and their 
selection depends upon funds, space and lo- 
cal conditions. 


After weighing pros and cons, a minimum 
budget for a business branch library in a 
medium sized city is estimated as follows: 


BO ~ oxidu cavde dhxcegd eas Wikeesi $3,000.00 
Administration detatls 

Telephone; insurance; substitutes - 

cleaning, etc.; postage; printing, 

CHE. 0.00 005 60d 4-6sbs Cede H OhE ed Ho SR 200.00 
Salary—assistant ....ccceecceeceees 2,000.00 
Collections 

Trade directories ......... $200.00 

City directory exchange... 25.00 

Investment services ....... 115.00 

PEOMOSINOD atndais s 3c CkwEs 100.00 

a a ee er 360.00 
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While items would vary under different 
circumstances, the above seems the irreduc- 
ible minimum. In the lists of magazines, di- 
rectories and other tools those starred are 
suggested for first purchase under this bud- 
get; but again local conditions are a govern- 
ing factor. While a maximum budget has not 
been considered, that for the Newark Busi- 
ness Branch comes to about $35,000. 

Although in all library work local condi- 
tions are to be considered in the development 
of the work, the business branch librarian 
must keep them particularly in mind. On 
them depend her decisions as to the relative 
growth of certain collections. Cities with an 
extensive export trade will need more codes, 
tariff information and foreign directories, 
while inland cities may need more on the 
business side of agriculture. 


As magazines contain much of the most 
valuable and specific literature in the business 
field, the periodical collection should be as 
extensive as funds and a persuasive style in 
soliciting gifts will avail. The following fifty 
have been chosen as being particularly useful. 
Those starred are selected as possibly the 
most essential for first purchase. 


Advertising and Selling Fortnightly 
American Bankers Association Journal 
*American Contractor 

Annalist 

Automotive industries 

Barron’s 

Bulletin of the Taylor Society 
Business 

*Chain Store Age 

Commerce and Finance 
*Commerce Reports 

*Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
Display World 

*Dry Goods Economist 

*Editor and Publisher 

Engineering News-Record 
Electrical World 

*Factory 

Harvard Business Reviev. 

India Rubber World 

Industrial Digest 

Industrial Engineer 


*Industrial Managemen: 
Industrial Psychology 
Inland Printer 















Iron Age 
*Journal of Accountancy 
*Journal of Commerce 
*Magazine of Wall Street 
*Mailbag 

Manufacturing Industries 
Metal Industry 

*Monthly Labor Review 
*Monthly Summary of the Foreign Com- 

merce of the United States 

Motor Record 

National Real Estate Journal 
*Nation’s Business 

Novelty News 

*Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 
Poster 

*Printer’s Ink 

*Printer’s Ink Monthly 
Purchasing Agent 

Sales Management 

Specialty Salesman Magazine 
Spectator 

*Survey of Current Business 
*System 

Textile World 
*World Convention Dates 


The trade and special directory field is 
comparatively unknown to the general libra- 
rian. Certain volumes, such as Ayers “Amer- 
ican Newspaper Annual,” Patterson’s “Ameri- 
can Educational Directory,” and “Who's 
Who,” are old friends, but the delights of the 
“Banker’s Encyclopedia,” the “Shipping World 
Yearbook,” and the “Insurance Almanac” are 
yet to be revealed to most. An agreeable 
characteristic of some trade directory pub- 
lishers is their generosity towards public li- 
braries. Many of them feel, with cause, that 
there is an advertising element in the in- 
clusion of their publications in such collec- 
tions. “Ask and ye shall receive,” is particu- 
larly true here. 


Trade and special directories include not 
only addresses but often otherwise unobtain- 
able specific information about an industry. 
As a rule they are clearly and simply ar- 
ranged, and it is easy to become reasonably 
skilled in their use. The list herewith con- 
tains those that are conspicuously useful in 
the Newark Business Branch; but there are 
many more available, covering an amazing 
range of activity. 
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FIFTY TRADE AND SPECIAL DIRECTORIES 


General 
Consolidated 
Equipment 
International Register of Telegrapnic and 
Trade Addresses 
*Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Manufac- 
turers and Shippers of the World 
*MacRae and Hendrick Commercial Regis- 
ter 
*Thomas’ Register of American Manufac- 
turers 
*Who’s Who 
*Who’s Who in America 


Catalogue of Mcchanical 


Accountants 

Accountant’s Directory and Who’s Who 
Advertising 

Standard Advertising Register 

or 
*Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide (much less 
expensive) 

Associations 


*Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York—List of Chambers of Com- 
merce 

*Commercial and Industrial Organizations 
of the United States 

Banks and Banking 

*Polk’s Bankers Encyclopedia 
Building Materials Trade 

Sweet’s Architectural Catalog 
Chemical and Drug Trade 

Chemical and Engineering Catalog 

*Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter Who’s Who 
Coal Trade 

Keystone Coal Catalog 
Corporations 

Trow’s New York Copartnership and Cor- 

poration Directory 

Dentists 

Polk’s Dental Register 
Directors 

Directory of Directors, New York City 
Docks 

*Shipping World Yearbook 
Dry Goods Trade 

*Sheldon’s Retail Trade 
Electric Light and Power 

McGraw Central Station Directory 
Electrical Trade 

*E.M.F. Electrical Yearbook 
Engineers Supplies 

*Sweet’s Engineering Catalog, Engineering 
Supplement 


Export Trade 
Exporter’s Encyclopedia 
International Who’s Who in World Trade 
Groceries 
*Thomas’ Wholesale Grocery and Kindred 
Trades Register 
Hardware Trade 
Hardware Age Verified List of Hardware 
Wholesalers, Retailers, etc. 
Hotels 
*Hotel Red Book 
Insurance 
*Flitcraft Life Insurance Manual 
Spectator Insurance Yearbooks—Life, Fire, 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
or 
*Insurance Almanac (less expensive) 
Iron and Steel Trade 
*Standard Iron-Steel Metal Directory 
Lawyers 
*Martindale’s American Law Directory 
Leather 
Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual 
Mines 
Mines Handbook 
Newspapers—Periodicals 
*Ayer’s American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory 
Office Supplies 
*Office Equipment Catalog 
Of ficials 
*Congressional Directory 


Trade 
Petroleum Register 


Ol 


Paper Trade 
Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper and 
Allied Trades 


Physicians, etc. 
*American Medical Directory 
Railways 
*Official Guide of the Railroads 
Schools 
*Patterson’s American Educational Direct- 
ory 


Shippers Guide 
*Shipper’s Guide 


Streets 
*Street Directory of the Principal Cities 
of the United States 
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Stock Brokerage Business 
*Investment Bankers 
America 
Textiles 
*Official American Textile Directory 
Waste Trade 
Waste Trade Directory of Dealers and 
Consumers 


and Brokers of 


Water Transportation 
Custom House Guide 
Record of American and Foreign Shipping 


One of the chief duties of a business 
branch is to give the investor of $100 to 
$100,000, a chance to study the standing of 
securities. The sale of Liberty Bonds taught 
the community the possibilities of investing 
small sums. Get-rich-quick swindlers have 
taught others the mistake of having a too 
trusting nature. It behooves those who spend 
the city’s money to provide reliable, easily 
available sources of investment information 
for those who wish to “investigate before they 
invest.” 

Business branch librarians and assistants 
cannot profess to be authorities on stock mar- 
ket fluctuations or to foretell the movements 
in speculative securities. They can and should 
be able to show an inquirer whether a par- 





ticular stock has a triple A or D rating, what 
this indicates, and the last price at which 
the stock was sold. Certain investment pub- 
lications are sent at special rates to libraries ; 
others are available as gifts. 


Manuals giving detailed reports and ratings 
of specific companies are published by: 


Moody’s Investors Service 

Fitch Publishing Company 

Poor’s Publishing Company 
Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 


Services giving stock market studies and 
forecasting information are: 


Alexander Hamilton Business Conditions 
Service 

American Institute of Finance 

Brookmire Economic Service 

Franklin Statistical Service 

Harvard Economic Service 

Moody’s Investors Service 


Since a business branch is apt to be lim- 
ited in space, it is necessary to differentiate 
carefully between its collection and that of 
the main library. In Newark there is a sharp 
line drawn between technical and business 
material. The Business Branch covers the 
financing and management of a business and 
the marketing of the product. It does not in- 
clude manufacturing processes. This differ- 
entiation affects the reference tools to some 
extent. Particularly useful ones are: 


50 REFERENCE TOOLS FOR THE BUSINESS LIBRARY 


Indexes 


Accountants Index and Supplement—Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants 
Industrial Arts Index—H. W. Wilson Com- 


pany 

Morley and Kight. Mailing List Directory 
McGraw-Hill 

Municipal Index—American City Magazine 

Public Affairs Information Service—New 
York City 

“This List Tells You Which of 400 Busi- 
ness Magazines Deal With Your Busi- 
ness”"—Newark Public Library 

Morley and Kight. Twenty-four Hundred 
Business Books and Supplement—H. W. 
Wilson Company 

Current Cost Literature—National 
ciation of Cost Accountants 


Asso- 


Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 
Commercial Atlas of America—Rand Mc- 
Nally 
Commercial Atlas of Foreign Countries— 
Rand McNally 
Condensed Chemical Dictionary—Chemical 
Catalog Co. 
Encyclopedia Americana—Encyclopedia 
Americana Corporation 
Lippincott’s Gazeteer—J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Webster's New International Dictionary— 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 


City and State Information 
City Directory 
City Manual 
State Legislative Manual 


Handbooks 
American Yearbook—Macmillan 
Alford. Management Handbook—Ronald 


Picken. Business Correspondence Hand- 
books—Shaw 


Hahm and White. Merchant’s Manual—Mc- 
Graw-Hill 
Hall. Advertising Handbook—McGraw-Hill 


Hall. Handbook of Sales Management— 
McGraw-Hill 


Hayward. Retail Handbook—McGraw-Hill 
Montgomery. Financial Handbook—Ronald 
Saliers. Accountant’s Handbook—Ronald 
-— * Real Estate Handbook—McGraw- 
i 
Statesman’s Yearbook—Macmillan 
Special Tools 
Dartnell Sales Data—Dartnell Corporation 
Henley’s Book of Business Principles and 
Processes—Norman W. Henley 
Market Data Book—G. D. Crain Jr., Chi- 
cago 
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Road Maps of Industry—National Indus- 
trial Conference Board 

Robinsonian Universal Interest Tables—E. 
K. Burden, Brookline 

World Almanac—New York World 


Law, etc. 

Barnes Federal Code—Bobbs Merrill 

Birdseye’s Abbotts Encyclopaedia of Gen- 
eral Business and Legal Forms—Baker, 
Voorhis & Co. 

Compiled Statutes of a State 

Corporation Manual—U.S. Corporation Co. 

Conyngton. Business Law—Ronald 

Montgomery. Income Tax Procedure— 
Ronald 


United States Government 

Abstract of the 14th Census of the United 
States 

Biennial Census of Manufacturers 

Census—Population and Manufacturers 

Commerce Yearbook 

Gannett. Dictionary of Altitudes 

Estimates of Population of the 
States 

Financial Statistics of Cities 

Official Postal Guide 

Statistical Abstract 

Treasury Department—Statistics of Income 
from Returns of Net Income 


United 


Great progress has been made in the de- 
tailed study of market possibilities and dis- 
tribution. Advertising agencies have worked 
out many problems for their clients and the 
fruit of their labor is shown in such studies 
as “The New Geography of Distribution” by 
the Blackman Company; “Population and Its 
Distribution” by the J. Walter Thompson 
Company; “The Buying Habits of Small 
Town Women” by the Ferry-Henley Com- 
pany, and others. 

Advertising departments of magazines have 
made careful analyses of the buying habits 
and standards of among their 
scribers. Two outstanding examples are 
“America’s Big Small Town Market” by the 
Capper Publications and Markets 
and National Crowell 
Publishing Co. 


living sub- 


“National 
Advertisers” by the 


These surveys are of value not only to the 
advertiser but also to salesmanagers and others 
wishing certain information on different parts 
of the country. From “National Markets and 
National Advertisers” one can, for example, 
find that Union County, South Dakota, has an 
income per family of $1,060, that it has 3,180 
passenger cars, 2,148 dwellings and 1,522 
farms. From “America’s Big Small Town 
Market” we find that in South Daktota, among 
subscribers to Capper Publications, about 67 
per cent of homes are owned by residents, 
and that the average number of savings ac- 
counts per family is three. The market sur- 
veys are among the most useful material a 
business branch may collect. Some of the 
outstanding ones are: 


MARKET SURVEYS 
America’s Big Small Town Market—analysis 
of standards of living, etc—Capper Publi- 
cations. 

Buying Habits of Small Town 
Ferry-Henley Advertising Co. 
Cosmopolitan Market—Merchandising Atlas 
of the United States—Hearst’s International 

Co. 

The Farm Market—The Farm Journal 

Industrial Marketing—McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co. 

Looking at New England—Globe Newspaper 
Co. 

Lord of Telephone Manor—Literary Digest 

Midas Gold-—Butterick Publishing Co. 

National Markets and National Advertising— 
Crowell Publishing Co. 

New Geography of Distribution—Blackman 
Co. 

Pacific Coast as a Market for Commodities— 
Foster & Kleiser Co. 

Population and Its Distribution—J. Walter 
Thompson Co. 

Study of 81 Principal American Markets— 
100,000 group of American cities. 


Women— 


A City Directory Exchange and Its By-Products 


By Ethel Cleland, Librarian, Business Branch of the 
Indianapolis Public Library 


The Business Branch of the Indianapolis 
Public Library has a collection of about 100 
city directories from the larger cities of the 
United States. The total annual cost of this 
group and of renewing it annually is about 
$20.00. But its value far exceeds that. 

Nearly all these have been obtained through 
exchange with libraries of other cities. The 


only expense is that of express or parcel post 
charges for distribution. 

But when directories are obtained by ex- 
change, each directory is at least a year out 
of date. While, for many purposes this does 
not interfere with their usefulness, there is 
always the chance that a fellow library, 
through necessity or carelessness, has failed 
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to live up to its end of the bargain and the 
unhappy librarian, consulting the shelves, 
finds she has not a year-old edition of a di- 
rectory some one wants very much to con- 
sult, but a three- four- or five-year-old issue. 
This often reacts to the library’s disadvan- 
tage. 





) Opportunity 














Busmess Branch Library Needs Directories 


Will you donate your LAST YEAR'S CITY 
DIRECTORY to the Business Branch of the 
Indianapolis Public Library? 


Bring it to the Branch in the Old Library 
Building at Ohio and Meridian Streets. 
Or call LINCOLN 5576 and a library 
messenger will be sent for it. 


These generous gifts are used for exchange 
with libraries all over the country —- to 
them we say “send us a copy of your last 
year's directory and we will send you ‘one 
of oure.” And there they are for your tse 
any time you need an out-of-town name or 
address. A mutual benefit for us all. 


It's mighty convenient to have a collection 
of city directories of other cities avail- 
able in Indianapolis in this down-town 
Branch Library. This free exchange saves 
us hundreds of dollars. Help keep it up. 
Remember — LINCOLN 5576 


BUSINESS BRANCH OF THE CITY LIBRARY 
Old Library Building, Ohio and Meridian Streets 
Ethel Cleland, Librarian; Charles E. Rush, City Librarian 


With plenty of money to spend on direc- 
tories, standing orders could be placed with 
their publishers and only new, current di- 
rectories would fill the shelves and the num- 
ber of them need not be limited. When you 
are dependent on other libraries for direc- 
tories, your collection can cover only those 
cities whose libraries are interested in build- 
ing up directory collections by exchange. 


As to advantages of the exchange system. 
Obviously it is cheap, and the sum that could 
easily be expended in purchasing even a fairly 


small library of city directories, can be saved 
and spent for reference volumes which can 
only be obtained by purchase. In Indianapolis 
the Business Branch, in addition to directories 
purchased, maintains a typical exchange col- 
lection, of a hundred volumes. These are 
constantly in use, supply all sorts of addresses, 
firm names, classified lists and other infor- 
mation essential to business and nowhere else 
obtainable—and the cost is only about $20.00. 


In terms of work, the cost of such an ex- 
change is small. A record must be kept of 
all libraries willing to exchange. Then, once 
a year, after the new local directory is is- 
sued, a distribution is made to all libraries 
on the list. During the year, as city directo- 
ries drift in from north, east, south and west, 
each new one is labeled plainly, the date on 
its index card changed, the new volume placed 
on the shelves and the old one discarded, un- 
less it can be put to use somewhere else in 
the library system. 


One may wonder where and how a library 
gets copies of old directories to carry on the 
annual exchange. Here comes in good will. 
If you wish to make a friend of a man, ask 
him to do you a favor; not too difficult a 
one, or one that will much discommode him. 
If he grants your favor, you will usually find 
that you have kindled in his breast a kindly 
feeling for you and for your library. The 
best friends this Business Branch Library has 
made are those that from year to year have 
given it their old discarded city directories! 
Frequently these gifts have been the donors’ 
first contacts with the library. So, our $20.00 
a year, besides giving us our directories, has 
made us a host of friends, simply by letting 
them do their public library a kindness. One 
of our most valuable assets is the long cumu- 
lated list of those who have at one time or 
another given us a city directory. Each year 
we renew our relations with them by mailing 
to them a new edition of our annual request 
for gifts of city directories. 


But how did we find these kind souls in 
the first place? Largely through the local 
business and lunch clubs and trade associa- 
tions. These organizations have done us the 
kindness each year of distributing, at a weekly 
luncheon or with a weekly announcement 
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mailed out to their members, copies of our 
little slips asking for directories. The results 
of this cordial cooperation has been that there 
are always as many directories donated as we 
need, often more than we have libraries on 
our lists who are willing to exchange with us. 
If any librarian reading this wishes to be 
added to that list, let us know. 


The last and perhaps the greatest, though 
the least measurable advantage that has re- 





sulted from this exchange is the good general 
publicity that comes from it. Here we have 
an annual opportunity to get in touch with a 
large number of groups of the most active 
business men in the city and to remind them, 
incidentally that such an institution as a down- 
town, special Business Branch of the Public 
Library is still at the same address with the 
same telephone number. Thus our $20.00 ex- 
penditure has brought us directories, good 
will and our best bit of direct advertising. 


Business Books 


In a business library the lending of books 
is less important than it is in a general li- 
brary. Directories, investment manuals, peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, government reports are 
much to the fore. When the Newark Busi- 
ness Branch was started, in 1904, there were 
few books on business subjects. In 1916, Miss 
Ball, then business branch librarian, compiled 
a volume called “1600 BUSINESS BOOKS.” 
Its preface said, “This catalog is the result 
of nearly nine years’ search for printed mat- 
ter relating to business. The difficulty of 
discovering and selecting the literature of 
businesss—using literature in its broadest 
sense to include all printed matter—and the 
constant calls for information about it, led 
us to record what we found for the use of 
that rapidly increasing number of people who 
are interested in business books and business 
libraries. 

“Singularly enough, business men have been 
the last to ask or to receive special consid- 
eration from tax-supported public libraries; 
coming after scholars, scientists, artists, chil- 
dren, teachers, club-women, manufacturers, 
artisans, foreigners, for whom most persons 
seem to think libraries were specially estab- 
lished. The public library is now concerning 
itself with business in all its aspects. 

“If this catalog seems to fill a need, a re- 
vision will be published later giving publish- 
ers, prices and annotations.” 

That the need was there was shown by the 
sale of the first edition, and a revised edition 
in 1917. In 1920 another edition, called “2400 
Business Books,” greatly revised and en- 
larged, was published. Now in 1927 “Busi- 
ness Books: 1920-1926,” a supplement to this, 
covering publications from 1920 to 1926 and 
including some 2600 titles is on the press. 

As in all print, there is much chaff mixed 
with the wheat of business literature. Certain 





guides, however, are available to help the 
newcomer in the field. Since 1924 the Library 
Journal has printed at intervals, lists of out- 





| 
WHAT OUGHT A BUSINESS 
MAN TO READ? 


1. Several mewspapers; thus he 
studies history while it is being made. 

2. Several newspapers; thus he 
learns how business is going. 

3. Several mewspapers; thus he 
learns his own town. 

4. The Saturday Evening Post; thus 
he gets good stories, novels and a view 
of business, ‘law, politics and govern- 
ment different from that which most of 
the newspapers give him. 

5. The Literary Digest; thus he gets 
both sides of the day’s questions, and 
explores the world. 

6. The best novels as they appear; 
(the best are the ones he most enjoys). 

7. A good, small book on something 
he is interested in, by a Man who 
Knows. Articles in the world’s great 
magazines can take the place of small 
books. 

8. The best journals of his own call- 
ing. 

9. Everything else. ) 3 oy a 











standing current business books compiled by 
Ethel Cleland. These lists and the following 
are useful as suggestions. 


Some BustNess Book Lists 
In order of publication 


Ball, Sarah B. 1600 Business Books, H. W. 
Wilson Co. 10916 

Business Books—s6 Good Ones. Business 
Branch, Newark Public Library. 1917 

Cleland, Ethel. 500 Business Books. Amer- 
ican Library Association. 1919 
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Morley, L. H. and Kight, A. C. 2400 Business 
Books and Guide to Business Literature. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 1920 

Dana, John Cotton. The Business Library— 
Revised List of 100 Books for Executives. 
Newark Public Library. 1924 


Smitley, Robert L. Bibliography of Books 
on Business Economics. Dixie Business 
Book Shop. 1925 


Cowan, Frances. List of Practical Business 
Books—Selected for the Business Executive, 


Department Manager and Salesman. Dart- 
nell Corporation. 1926 

Business Book Section—Selected List of Re- 
cent Business Books. Office Equipment 
Catalogue, Inc. 1926 

Half a Hundred Business Books. Newark 
Public Library. 1926 

Morley, L. H., Kight, A. C. and Prevost, M. 
L. Business Books: 1920-1926: A Supple- 
ment to 2400 Business Books. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 1927. 

M. C. M. 


Indexes to Business Information 


By Linda H. Morley, Librarian, Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., 
New York City 


The literature of business is still young, 
compared with the literature of such subjects 
as history or science. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that printed tools to facilitate the 
use of business literature are few. Even 
some of the indexes that are most used for 
business purposes are not published for busi- 
ness use alone, but include much information 
that is wanted in the transaction of business 
and are, therefore, valuable to a business li- 
brarian. The indexes and bibliographies men- 
tioned here are among the most useful, but 
include only a few of the tools in constant 
use in a business library. 


INDUSTRIAL Arts INDEx. Subject Index to a 
Selected List of Engineering and Trade 
Periodicals. 1913 to date. H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. 


This index has gradually added more business 
and trade journals to its list for indexing pur- 
poses and is probably the most useful index to 
periodical articles for a business library. 


Pusitic AFFAIRS INFORMATION SERVICE, II 
West 4oth Street, New York City. Weekly 
Bulletin with Bi-monthly Accumulations 
and Bound Annual Volume. $100. a year. 
Special price on annual volume and cumu- 
lations. 

The value of this index is that it indexes 
articles in many journals not included in the In- 
dustrial Arts Index, and also indexes pamphlets, 
reports, proceedings, government documents and 
directories, including many published in foreign 
countries. Its value to the business librarian is 
also as a means of discovering what organizations 


are carrying on investigations which may not yet 
be printed. 


InpeEx TO LaBor Pertopicats. Monthly. Rand 
School of Social Science—Labor Research 
Department, New York. Began with De- 
cember, 1926 issue. Subscription $1.00. 


This is a new publication. It indexes 44 peri- 
iodicals which publish material on industrial, labor, 
and trade union subjects. 


Morey, L. H. and Kicut, A. C. 2400 Busi- 
ness Books and Guide to. Business Litera- 
ture. 1920 edition. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York. $5.00. 

This is an analytical index to business books, 
services, pamphlets, directories and periodicals. 
The supplement, see below, indexes about 2600 
books, but does not index periodicals or directory 
information. This publication is the result of the 
use of business literature at the Newark Business 
Branch in meeting the demands from business 
men and was undertaken because there was no 
other source for the information. 


Morey, L. H., Kicut, A. C., and Prevost, 
M. L. 2600 Business Books, a Supplement 
to “2400 Business Books” yet independent 
and complete in itself. To be issued in 
1927. Price not yet announced. 


Morey, L. H. and Kicut, A. C. Mailing 
List Directory. A classified index to trade 
directories, 1925. McGraw-Hill, New York. 
$10.00. An index to about 1500 trade di- 
rectories covering 1306 trades and profes- 
sions. 

Trade directories do not seem to receive the 
use which they might in libraries. When it is 
realized that more than one-third of the business 
men who come to the Newark Business Branch 
obtain the information they require from direct- 


ories, it may be realized how valuable they are 
as a source of business information. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS. Ac- 
countants’ Index. 1920 edition. Supplement 
published in 1923, and a current supple- 
ment in each number of the Journal of Ac- 
countancy. 135 Cedar Street, New York, 
N.Y. $15. (for 1920 ed. and Supp.) Sub- 
scriptions to Journal $4. a year. 

This is the published catalog of the American 
Institute of Accountants which is kept up-to-date 
by their library. While it is primarily an index 
of accounting literature, it is also an index to the 
literature of business and industry, because the 
accountant needs much information about business 
and trade practices in order to develop proper 
accounting systems. It is an extremely valuable 
tool for the business library. It indexes books, 
magazine articles and pamphlets. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Cost ACCOUNTANTS. 
Current Cost Literature. Monthly. 130 West 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. Library 
membership includes this publication at $12 
a year. 

This is a current index somewhat similar to 
the accountants’ index, but has not yet been 
published in cumulated book form. 


SpectaL Lisrartes Association—Committee 
on Commercial Information Service. Hand- 
book of Commercial Information Services, 
1924. Ethel A. Shields, Treasurer, 343 State 
Street, Rochester, N.Y. $2.00. 

A list of commercial service organizations, gov- 
ernment service publications, periodicals which of 
fer an information service, and associations 
equipped to give information service and carry 
on research. It has a subject index and notes 
descriptive of the work of each organization. 


ScuMEKestIER, L. F. Statistical Work of the 
United States Government. 1925. Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 

This book describes the statistical work and 
statistical publications of government bureaus and 
departments. Its value to the business librarian 
lies in the detailed analysis of available statistics, 
which show the periods covered by these statistics 
and dates of change of methods of compilation. 


Untitep States Bureau oF ForEIGN AND Do- 
MESTIC COMMERCE. Market Research Agen- 
cies; a Guide to Publications and Activities 


Relating to Domestic Marketing. 1926. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. (Domestic Commerce Series No. 6). 
15 cents. 

_ This lists the research activities and publica- 
tions issued by government bureaus and depart- 
ments, state governments, advertising agencies, 
chambers of commerce, associations, foundations, 


magazines and universities. It has a detailed sub- 
ject index. 


SpectaAL Lrpraries ASSOCIATION. Special Li- 


braries Directory. Second edition. 1925. 
Special Libraries Association, Ethel A. 
Shields, Treasurer, 343 State Street, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. $4.00 


It does not index publications, but lists about 
1,000 special libraries and for each indicates the 
subjects of most interest. The list is arranged 
by broad subjects and has a detailed index by 
subjects. It is therefore valuable to the business 
librarian as a means of knowing where special 
collections of printed material are available. 


MANLEy, Marian C. and Warn, Sattie E. 


Classified List of Business Periodicals. 
Business Branch of the Library, 34 Com- 
merce Street, Newark, New Jersey. 1926- 
1927. 

This index covers 400 business magazines in the 
Business Branch, classifying them by subject. it 


has proved a valuable tool to business men as 
well as to libraries. 


Some Business Library References 
Selected by Adelaide R. Hasse 


Bostwick, ArrHur E. What the Public Li- 
brary Should Do for the Business Man. 
(Special Libraries. March, 1924: 51-2.) 

It should act as a bureau of information in all 
sorts of industrial and commercial matters; it 
should be equipped for quick reference service; 
for quick extra-mural service; the library should 
advertise its service. 


Dana, Joun Cotton. On Buying and Using 
Print. Practical suggestions from a libra- 
rian to the business man. New York. H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1921. 6op. 

During the period from November, i917 to 
July, 1919, a series of sixteen lists of books and 
journals on business compiled by Linda H. Mor- 
ley and Adelaide C. Kight, the moving spirits of 
the Newark Library’s Business Branch, appeared 
in The Nation’s Business. These lists were fitted 
with introductory articles by Mr. Dana. Subse- 
quently these introductions were edited and is- 
sued as a series of comments on the selection and 
use by business men and corporations of print 
of all kinds. “Print of all kinds” means not only 
books and periodicals. 


Hanpy, D. N. The Library as a Business 
Asset. (A.L.A. Bulletin. July, 1912: 330-0.) 


Analysis of the business man’s hesitancy to ac- 
cept the business library; indispensable qualifica- 
tions of the business librarian. 


Hasse, ADELAIDE R. Making a Market in Li- 
braries. (Library Journal. 42 (1917): 270- 
2.) 

_ Possibiiities of business service in public libra- 
ries. 


Public Libraries and Business Men. 
(American Industries. January, 1917: 23-5; 
reprinted in Special Libraries. March, 1917.) 


Jounston, RicHarp H. The Man and the 


Book. (Special Libraries. 6 (1915) : 162-3.) 

The business library service which a public 
library can render and a works library cannot, 
and vice versa. Suggests that much extra-mural 
work is within the province of a public library’s 
business branch. 


Lowe, Joun A. The Public Library and the 


Business Man. (Special Libraries. Novem- 
ber, 1923: 143-6.) 

Believes that the relation between the public 
and special libraries is very close, for the reason 
that a good many business men have to lean 
heavily on the public library, also that many busi- 
ness men do support their own libraries and that 
thus the special demand on the public library 
automatically creates there a _ special library 
service. 


Ranck, SAMUEL H. Making a Library Use- 


ful to Business Men. (A.L.A. Bulletin. 


July, 1913: 210-15.) 

Indirectly Mr. Ranck says that public libraries, 
for various reasons, are doing none of the things 
they might do to make themselves useful to the 
business man, one of the strategic reasons being 
“that so few of us in library work know the con- 
tents of books . . . that might be useful to them 
in their daily work; and oftener we know still 
less of the problems business men must deal with.’ 


Watpo, Ricwarp H. Business in Print. (Li- 


brary Journal. 42 (1917): 267-9.) 

“The public library should be made the modern 
business man’s office annex in every American 
village, town and city big enough to support half 
a dozen progressive concerns.’ 

Suggests that chambers of commerce through- 
out the country interest themselves in developing 
the business sections of the public libraries. 
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Foster, O. D. O. Serving Business With 
Books. How John Cotton Dana has made 
the business branch of the Newark Library 
the largest in the United States. (Forbes. 
May 13, 1922: 117-18.) 

GuuaM, E. L. A Library for Business Men. 
(System. 24 (1913): 188-90.) 





Wuite, E. A. Library and Industry. (Spe- 
cial Libraries. October, 1922: 129-31.) 


Deplores the read still existing between li- 
brary service oa business use. Suggests that 
the library service is not yet adequately sold to 
industry. 


Notes and News 


Jorn THE A. L. A. 

The American Library Association is par- 
ticularly anxious to reach a total membership 
of 10,000 by Conference time, June 20-27, and 
has asked its friends to assist in attaining 
this goal. The Association is growing daily, 
and with increased activity in all branches of 
its work, it needs the support that new mem- 
bers can give it. The membership at present 
numbers 8,900, but the total of 10,000 must 
be reached if the Association is to carry on 
its plans of expansion. 

The Bulletin joins with the A.L.A. in urg- 
ing those members of the library profession 
who are not already members of the Asso- 
ciation to become affiliated with it. It is esti- 
mated that there are some 30,000 trustees, 
10,000 library workers and 3,500 librarians 
who are not associated with the A.LL.A. To 
those of its readers who are already mem- 
bers the Bulletin suggests that they interest 
trustees and members of the library staff who 
are not yet on the Association roll. If each 
member should secure one new member dur- 
ing the year, the A.L.A. would have all the 
support it needs for its program. 

The terms of membership are as follows: 
$2, including ten copies of the Bulletin; $4, 
including ten numbers of the Bulletin and the 
Handbook and Proceedings. A $1 initiation 
fee is charged new members or for renewal 
of lapsed membership. Institutional member- 
ship is $5 a year, life membership, $50, con- 
tributing membership, $25, and sustaining 
membership, $100 a year. 

Applications for membership should be ad- 
dressed to the American Library Asociation, 
86 East Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 


Mr. Robert D. McLeod, author of “County 
Rural Libraries,” and who will be remem- 
bered by many as a visitor to the Atlantic 
City Conference last Fall, has undertaken a 
new venture. A copy has just been received 
of the first issue of The Library Review, a 
new library journal edited and published by 
Mr. McLeod, in consultation with the exec- 





utive members of The County Library Asso- 
ciation, the members of The Library Asso- 
ciation and educationists of high standing. 
The new publication describes itself as a 
“popular quarterly magazine on libraries and 
literature” having as its special field county 
libraries and libraries cooperating with them. 
While, according to the editor, purely profes- 
sional articles dealing only with the technique 
of librarianship will not be included, the mag- 
azine will publish, in each issue, one or more 
articles dealing with the broader aspects of 
library work; the educational expressions of 
the functions of library service, and there will 
also be included library notes and news, book- 
ish articles and reviews by first class writers, 
short classified bibliographies and a Dewey 
classified buying list of new publications and 
new editions. Milton J. Ferguson, librarian 
of the California State Library, contributes 
one of the leading articles to this first issue. 
The quarterly is published at 47 Pitcairn 
Street, Brucefield, Dunfermline, and costs 
four shillings a year. 


Miss Edith E. H. Grannis, librarian of the 
Minnesota State Teachers College, is anxious 
to obtain copies of Vol I, nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 15 and 20 of the Wilson Bulletin. She 
asks that anyone having these numbers to 
dispose of communicate with her at State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


The question of pensions for the New 
York Public Library staff is covered in the 
April number ot The Library Lions, the Staff 
Association’s publication, in an article by 
Harriet Sabra Wright and a clever cartoon 
by Winifred Bramhall. Miss Wright traces 
the history of the pension movement in New 
York, especially in its political aspects. As 
a further manifestation of the interest being 
taken in the question, each of the candidates 
for president of the Association cites his or 
her support of a pension system as the chief 
plank in the campaign platform. 
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The accompanying photograph of Lamar T. 
Beman, author of many volumes in the Hand- 
book and Reference Shelf series, appeared in 
a recent issue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
together with an interview with Mr. Beman 
on his work in connection with these vol- 
umes. Mr. Beman has been assigned a pri- 
vate room at the Cleveland Public Library 
where he may work undisturbed while col- 
lecting material on topics of public interest. 

“It is the finest place to study I have ever 
had,” he is quoted as saying. “It is quiet, 





and I can phone downstairs for any book I 
want.” 

We are informed that copies of “Rural 
Child Welfare,” the 350 page volume based 
on an inquiry by the National Child Labor 
Committee in West Virginia, may be secured 
on application to the Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
book was published by Macmillan, 1922, and 
was listed in the Booklist for July, 1923. Any 
librarian wishing to secure this volume should 
send twenty-five cents for mailing expenses. 


LAMAR T. BEMAN 


The Trustees of the Public Library, New- 
ark, N. J., invite its patrons and friends to 
visit and inspect on Thursday, May 5, 1927, 
between the hours of twelve and six p.m., 
the new Business Branch at 34 Commerce St. 
This is the fifth Branch Library erected by 
the City and the first library building to be 
erected in this country solely for the pro- 
motion of business. 


The Bulletin of the Catholic Educational 
Association of Pennsylvania, for March, 1927, 
reports the papers and addresses given at 





the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion, held at Scranton, December 27 and 28. 
Two of these papers were devoted to the 
library. 


“How to Organize a College Library” was 
the subject of a paper by Francis E. Fitz- 
gerald, Librarian of St. Thomas College, 
which was supplemented by a brief list of 
references on the subject. Another paper 
was “Library Standards for Elementary and 
High Schools” by Rev. Sister M. Annun- 
ciata, of the College Misericordia, Dallas. 
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Make your home the literary center 


Book Review 
Digest 

An _— advertise- 

ment of the Book 

Review Digest in 












only $6. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
' ‘ Service ay! 1398 





of your neighborhood—the place to which all of your friends and ac- 
quaintances turn when they want to know what the really worth while 
books are and what the best minds are now reading, not only in fiction 
but in biography, history, travel, poetry, drama, science, business, soci- 
ology and all the other fields. You can easily do this without devoting 
any great amount of time to research or study. For there is now made 
available to you, at a moderate cost, a book selection service which for 
years has been used chiefly by public libraries and large institutions. 


Read books of your own choosing—books you know-you’ll like 


PRES — THIS 
em ores THE BOOK REVIEW T 
oa as Cas Gives You Each Month 
\ —The gist of each of 200 new outstanding books 
—Excerpts giving the opinions of leading critics of 7@ journals 
—Pius and minus signs showing the degree of favor or disfavor of critics 


So i eee 

isis sce 
An $18.00 service 
now available to the 
general public for 
a year. 





occesens oven cedpecssbasegedanesevientensuneceue paratively small. 
TWITTIITISITT ITI TIT TTT T TTT TiT tT Trt tittle r Increased financial 


the New York 
Times Book Re- 
view for April 24 
will mark the 
opening of a cam- 
paign to enlarge 
the Digest’s field 
of usefulness by 
bringing it to the 
attention of the 
individual reader 

















Te is as easy for you to.pick your own books to 70 of the foremost journals of America Eag- 

read each month as it is to select your own clothes land. 4 Led has for —4 and private librar 
or the food you eat. And you may be sure that the used by libraries as an © guntiedon tate, t P y 
books you buy are those that you will like—dhe but heretofore its cost has been prohibitive to builder. To en- 
novel, biography and travel book that. you will  [Daividuals._ Now, through special arrangement, ai 
mest enjoy. Or Mf you used the help of pind beck individuals may subscribe to this service at 1 cost courage the indi- 
im your daily affairs, you may quickly discover pg gS wom Soy ae eB Gm vidual to use a 
and select the newest publications that will be of subscribe e buch chin ond one beats ao : 

greatest practical wee. ‘The Boob Review Digest enjoy, because they have not time to lengthy help which has 
Se Sane et & ee oe selves. Th thee i been for long an 
nor of aay one little group of the linerati, but of pomible sav ———_<_ indispensable part 


of the equipment 
of public libraries, 
the publishers are 
offering a special 
introduction price 
of $6 for the 
service, the same 
subscription price 
charged on the 
service basis, to 
the very. small li- 
brary. 

If we can get a 
few thousand sub- 
scribers, even at 
this low rate. it 
will add substan- 
tially to the net 
income, since the 
cost of duplicating 
copies, once the 
publication is on 
the press, is com- 
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The Wilson Company still has on hand 
a few of the “Don’t Be a Goop” posters, 
intended to interest children in the care 
of books. Size 12% x18 inches, hand col- 
ored, mailed in tube, 25c postpaid. 


support for the 
Digest, thru the added subscriptions, will re- 
sult eventually. in better service for the li- 
brary, which will, at the same time, benefit 
from the widening knowledge and use of the 
Digest. 
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Notes and News of the Wilson Company Publications 


The material on business libraries, contained 
in the preceding pages of this number of the 
Bulletin, has been secured and edited by 
Miss Marian C. Manley, Librarian of the Busi- 
ness Branch of the Newark, N. J. Public Li- 
brary, with the assistance of the members of 
her staff, and the cooperation of a number 
of other business library librarians. It is 
hoped that the perusal of these pages will 
encourage many other librarians to offer simi- 
lar service to the business men of their own 
communities. 


Business Books: 1920-1926 


A supplement to “2400 Business Books and 
Guide to Business Literature” published by 
The Wilson Company in 1920, is now in the 
press. The copy was typed on 29,000 cards 
contained in one hundred and eleven pack- 
ages, which were sent by messenger from the 
editorial rooms in Newark to the printing 
plant in upper New York. 

The literature of business has been grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. In 1916, John Cot- 
ton Dana conceived the idea of preparing a 
working bibliography, and called the publica- 
tion, edited under the direction of Sarah B. 
Ball, then head of the Newark 
Branch, “1600 300ks.” 

In four years a new volume appeared un- 
der the editorship of Linda H. Morley and 
Adelaide C. Kight, and the title had become 
“2400 Business Books.” For the past six 
years the makers of “2400” continued to col- 
lect and analyze business material, discover- 
ing many subjects new in print and expand- 
ing the old in their quest of the all important 
and elusive business fact. “2600” items were 
selected by them and prepared for the press, 
making a supplement which, counted as a sec- 
ond volume to the 1920 edition, brings the 
number of contributory pieces of print roundly 
up to “sooo.” 


Jusiness 


3usiness 


CHILDREN’s CATALOG 


The first annual supplement to the third 
edition of the Children’s Catalog was pub- 
lished in September, 1926. The books to be 
included in the second annual supplement are 
now being selected and it is planned to have 
it ready by September, 1927. The new sup- 





plement will be cumulative, and it will add 
about 200 new titles to the 200 included in 
the first supplement, making a total of about 
400 books. The extensive analysis of books 
will be continued in this supplement, which 
will also include a List by Grades. 


From the Carnegie Library of Watertown, 
S. D., we receive this word as to the use 
of the Children’s Catalog as a partial sub- 
stitute for the card catalog: 


“We have discontinued making analytics 
for any of the books that are analyzed in 
the Children’s Catalog. I can make no com- 
ments on this for we have just begun doing 
it, but I expect to find it entirely satisfactory. 
We make constant use of the Children’s Cat- 
alog for locating material for it is more fully 
analyzed than the books in our catalog have 
has been because of this constant 
use of the catalog that I decided a few 
months ago that we would no longer analyze 
our books for it has been so thoroughly done 


been. It 


in the Catalog.” 


IMPORTANT—PRICE CORRECTION 


Attention of our readers is called to a cor- 
rection in the price of the “Catalogho dei 
Cataloghi del Libro Italiano, 1925” which was 
advertised in our Importations Catalog of 
April, 1927. According to the most recent ad- 
vice from the publishers, the price of this 
new edition will be $13.40 postpaid from New 
York. 


Over 80,000 volumes, the cutput of 315 pub- 
lishing houses of Italy, are included in a one- 
volume classed catalog, with an author, place 
and subject index in a separate alphabet. The 
book is announced for publication in June. 


We have wondered for some time if sub- 
scribers to the Reference Shelf would find 
the service worthwhile of having the cards 
for the catalog delivered with the books as 
they are published, and have just now made 
the experiment. Cards are being included 
with nos. 9 and 10 of Volume IV of the Ref- 
erence Shelf, now being mailed. Will sub- 
scribers please tell us if they find the service 
a convenience, and whether or not they would 
like to have it continued for future issues of 
The Reference Shelf. 
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Fine Arts SECTION 


Work on the Fine Arts Section of the 
Standard Catalog is well under way. This 
section will probably include about 1200 titles 
and in May a tentative list of twice this size 
will be submitted to librarians and specialists 
who have generously agreed to help us select 
the best titles to include. 


SocroLocy 


Work on the new edition of the Sociology 
Section of the Standard Catalog, which has 
been in preparation for some time, is being 
pushed. It will be ready for the press this 
coming summer. 


Lrprary PLays ARE ACTED 


“Exit Miss Lizzie Cox,” the one-act play 
written by Miss Anne Boyd for the faculty 
of the University of Illinois Library School 
to present before the University Library Club, 
and since published by the Wilson Company, 
has been presented twice lately. Last De- 
cember it furnished amusement for those at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Indiana 
Library Association, at Indianapolis, being 
presented by the staff of the Indianapolis 
Public Library. Miss Edith M. Church, Li- 
brarian of the Union High School, Hanford, 
Cal., writes of the other occasion as follows: 

“My library classes, consisting of eight 
girls, decided they would like to celebrate 
Book Week and make themselves felt as a 
part of the school curriculum. So ‘Miss 
Lizzie Cox’ was sent for. We prevailed 
upon three boys of the Dramatics class to 
take the parts of the Doctor, the Professor 
and Tom. School texts and books familiar 


to the student body were substituted for those 
listed. The play was a huge success if the 
reports of the students are to be credited. 

“Story Terrace,” a library play for children, 
also a Wilson Company publication, was put 
on as an Assembly Program by the Library 
Club of the Harper Junior High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill, on April 13 and 14, and scored a 
decided success. Miss Frances Baird, the li- 
brarian, writes: 


“It was not only entertaining but educa- 
tional, and advertised the library in a most 
effective way. A showing of hands after the 
performance proved that the characters rep- 
resented were recognized.” 


Members of the editorial staff of the 
United States Catalog are often hampered in 
their efforts to secure exact information re- 
garding books to be included, by the vague 
replies often received to requests sent to pub- 
lishers and organizations. Since from sixty 
to one hundred requests for information are 
sent out daily, it is impossible for staff mem- 
bers to remember to what books each letter 
refers, and the answers often contain no ref- 
erence to the information sought or to the 
date of the request. 

The following is typical of the type of an- 
swer that sends members of the staff search- 
ing through files to find out to what the let- 
ter refers: 

“Gentlemen : 

“In reference to your recent letters, we 
regret that we are unable to comply with 
your request inasmuch as we do not have 
this material in print.” 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS—LAST CALL AND WARNING 


The final edition of the Union List will go 
to press on the 1st of August. Copy for ad- 
ditions and changes will be received by the 
editor through the first mail delivery on July 
Ist. It will be impossible to use any mate- 
rial received at a later date. 

Contributing libraries should bear in mind 
the fact that additional titles, not appearing 
in earlier editions will be presented in the 
final edition. In particular, a more generous 
inclusion of titles appearing in the form of 


annuals will be given. Libraries are now 
given an opportunity to complete the record 
of their sérial holdings, by sending in, by 
July ist, a record of important additions, 
either as to holdings, or as to new titles. 
Emphasis must be laid on important. Trivial 
and unimportant changes should be omitted. 


H. M. Lypenserc, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
Union List of Serials. 
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BIOGRAPHY SECTION (Standard Catalog Series) 


Second Edition Revised and Enlarged 


Compiled by MINNIE EARL SEARS 


1150 Titles, vi,129 Pages, Bound in Cloth, Price $2 


CONTENTS This new selection of 1150 titles is based on the first 
edition of 1000 titles edited by Corinne Bacon and published in 1919. The 
selection of titles in the old edition has been thoroly revised, and about 500 
new titles have been added, covering principally books appearing since 1919, 
with a few older ones to fill gaps, especially in the art section. In addition 
to the 1150 titles mentioned in the main entries, about two hundred more 
are mentioned in the notes, adding considerably to the value of the list. 


SELECTION. The selection has been made primarily to meet the needs 
of small and medium sized libraries, altho the usefulness of the Catalog is 
by no means limited to libraries falling within this classification. This will 
explain the absence of some scholarly and expensive works. A fair num- 
ber of these exhaustive and scholarly biographies which are particularly 
valuable for use in reference work, will be found mentioned in notes. 


COOPERATION RECEIVED IN SELECTION. A number of libra- 
rians collaborated in the elimination of the old and the selection of new 
titles for the Catalog, and the tentative selection of 700 titles from which 
the 500 additions were chosen, was made from the examination of a large 
number of library lists and bibliographies. The editor had valuable assistance 
from specialists also in certain sections of the Catalog, especially in the fields 
of art, music, Canadian biography, and the lives of Christ. 


ARRANGEMENT. The former arrangement has been somewhat sim- 
plified. While biographical dictionaries are kept in a separate alphabet as 
before, all other collective biography, except lives of artists and musicans 
is arranged in one alphabet. Individual biography, Lives of Christ, Artists, 
and Musicians follow, each in a separate alphabet, with cross-references to 
facilitate ready reference. Titles are annotated as before, and publishers and 
prices are given and have been corrected up to 1926. 


ANALYTICAL INDEX TO COLLECTIVE BIOGRAPHY. This In- 
dex of 27 pages really amounts to an analysis of the collective biography, 
and will serve as a key to much valuable material. In this Index will be 
found the names of 1276 people for whom no individual biographies are in- 
cluded, and it includes much additional material about those for whom there 
are individual biographies as well. 


USES. This Catalog with its full Analytical Index will serve a double 
purpose in a library: (1) as a buying list, showing librarians the best titles 
to buy in this field. For this purpose full information is given about pub- 
lishers, prices and editions; (2) as a reference tool. The addition of the 
Analytical Index will greatly enhance its value to reference workers, as it 
makes available much material that is not usually accessible for quick ref- 
erence use. 











THE WSLS ON: BULLEZIN 


NEW DEBATE MATERIAL 


Civil Liberty 
Edited by EpirH M. PHELPs. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IV. No. 9.) 194 pages, $1.25 


This volume contains the essential material on the freedom of expression of opinion 
from the viewpoint of the arguments for and against restrictions upon it. The factual 
material has been omitted as too voluminous for satisfactory selections but it has been 
covered in the rather extensive bibliography which is a feature of the volume. The re- 
printed material has been arranged as follows: 


Historical and Philosophical 
The Law 


A. The Constitutional Guarantees 
B. Laws Restricting Freedom of Opinion 


The Attitude of the Courts 


A. Decisions 
B. Injunctions 


Communist and Fascist Views 


_ Briefs have also been included and there is an Introduction by Professor Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., Professor of Law of Harvard University. 


Questions of the Hour 
Compiled by JULIA E. JOHNSEN. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IV. No. 10) 
56 Pages, 90c. 


This study outline contains eighteen programs, based on sixty-six volumes in , the 
Handbook Series and the Reference Shelf. Altho there have been two previous editions 
of this outline, both now out of print, the many new titles that have been added to the 
Series, and those that have gone out of print, have made necessary its complete recon- 
struction. The subjects covered include the following: Labor Problems, Liberalism, Race 
Problems, Education, Women, Children and the Family, Prohibition, Crime and Criminals, 
Political and Civil Reforms, Internationalism, National Defense, Industrial Relations, Tax- 
ation, Social Insurance, and many others. A list of the volumes on which the outline is 
based is appended. 


New Subscription Plan—Important Announcement 


Reference Shelf, Volume V 


“Civil Liberty” and “Questions of the Hour” complete Volume IV of the Reference 
Shelf, which consisted of ten numbers and for which subscriptions were taken at $6 (al- 
though the price of single numbers, sold separately, is 90c each, and in the case of two 
of the numbers of whusual size, $1.25 each.) This saving in price is possible because of 
the saving in overhead expense, in having but one transaction to make instead of ten. 

Subscriptions will be accepted now for Volume V which will likewise consist of ten 
numbers, and will be $6. Three numbers of Volume V are already in preparation, “Pro- 
hibition: Supplement to the Handbook,” “Religious Teaching in the Public Schools,” and 
“Independence for the Philippines.” Future numbers will be announced as decided upon. 


Handbook Series, Series II 


The subscription plan will from now on be extended to the volumes in the Handbook 
Series also. Subscriptions will be taken for Series of six volumes each, at $12 for the 
Series, and will cover about a year in time. (As the average price per volume of the 
Handbooks, sold separately, is $2.40, this amounts to an average saving of 40c per vol- 
ume). Volumes already in press in Series II, with which the subscription plan will begin, 
are “Old Age Pensions,” by Lamar T. Beman, and “China, Yesterday and Today,” by Julia 
E. Johnsen. “National Detense,” by Julia E. "Johnsen, is also in preparation. 








